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Introduction 


This Use Guide has two major purposes: to help you read 
John Booty's book The Church in History ; and to suggest ways 
in which you might use the book as a basis for group discus¬ 
sion of the issues which it raises and of the themes which it 
touches. This Use Guide is not a literal report and analysis of 
how the book has been used in such discussion groups. It is 
meant to provide you with a beginning—a place from which 
to start a creative venture in learning and increased Christian 
awareness. The things that you can learn are limited only by 
how much you are willing to venture. 

In addition to some guidance for individual use, three 
models are proposed for group use: six 45-minute sessions, 
six hour-and-a-half sessions, and a weekend retreat. In any 
given group of people, some will read the book agreed upon 
and some will not. It is assumed that if you are the leader of a 
group you will have read the book. The book is central al¬ 
though not indispensable to a discussion of the issue it 
addresses—the importance of history and its relation to self- 
and corporate identity. Although the purpose of this Use 
Guide is not to tell you what to believe and what conclusions 
you should reach, the very fact that it has been written in a 
certain way and from a particular point of view involves an 
interpretation on the part of the author. It will have been a 
good and valid interpretation if it makes your learning ex¬ 
perience richer. 
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2 THE CHURCH IN HISTORY 


Another valuable aid to the person planning an experience 
in adult education has been published as part of this series of 
Use Guides. It is called Equipping God's People: A Basic Guide 
for Adult Education. It presents in clear and direct language 
the ideas and methods of Christian educators today, It also 
includes an annotated bibliography of books in the field of 
adult education with emphasis on Christian education- 
including books on the philosophy and method of adult edu¬ 
cation. It is an invaluable tool for planning an involvement 
with any of the Use Guides to the Church's Teaching Series. 


Part One 


HOW TO READ THIS BOOK 

Perhaps you have never read any church history before and 
are a little diffident about doing so now. Be reassured that the 
author supposes an intelligent reader, but one with no back¬ 
ground in the subject. On the other hand, reading this book 
is not quite like reading a novel, and you certainly will have 
to "work" through the book. When you read material in a 
field which is unfamiliar, you might consider reading a little 
more slowly than usual. A chair that helps you sit up and be 
alert might be better than one you can sink back into. Why 
not divide the book into units which can be read in a sitting, 
and take them one at a time at the same time of day? The 
book is divided into six chapters of substantial but not im¬ 
possible size. Perhaps you will want to go through the book 
in six days, perhaps in six weeks; your own schedule and 
inclinations will have to be your guide. If you are lucky 
enough to have speed-reading skills, you might read the 
book through quickly and then go back and tackle it chapter 
by chapter. 

There are many good reasons for wanting to read a book 
about church history; it may increase the benefit of the exer¬ 
cise if you make clear to yourself why you are reading this 
one. Simple curiosity about the subject is a very good reason. 
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perhaps in the long run the best. Church history is an end¬ 
lessly fascinating field and this book is an excellent place 
to start. Perhaps you are taking on some serious reading as a 
Lenten discipline. Church history is a serious and noble 
study, which (as you will discover) provides examples of life 
in every age and cultural idiom, inspirational and suitable for 
emulation. Perhaps your pastor has told you that it would be 
good for you to have a look at a volume in the Church's 
Teaching Series, and you're doing this to please him or her. 
Your pastor is right, it will be good for you. 

It is also a good idea to ask yourself what you hope to get 
out of reading this book. Since there is to be no final examina¬ 
tion at the end of the course or anything like that, the accumu¬ 
lation of historical data need not be your major goal, although 
facts are the material of history and in their absence history 
becomes mere conjecture or fiction. In addition, if you are 
reading this book with an eye toward leading discussion 
groups based on it, you will find that the more specific data 
you retain, the better able you will be to answer the questions 
which inevitably arise and the more comfortable you will feel 
in your role as leader. But some people retain this kind of 
information more easily than others. If you do not retain in¬ 
formation easily, don't worry about it too much; you can't 
expect to master a whole field of learning by reading a single 
book. Still, the more we know and understand about the past 
the less likely we are to be the captives of it, whether in our 
personal lives or as the inheritors of places in community; 
and this understanding can be aided by the disciplined study 
of history. 

Here are a number of suggestions to guide your reflection 
on each of the chapters in the book. You might also take into 
account, in your own analysis of the book and its potential 
use with a group, the purpose and use of the pictures and 
maps that appear in the volume. It is hoped that the pictures 
will make the biographical sections more vivid for you. 
Notice how personal style has changed over the course of 
centuries. The cultural contexts of these various styles differ 
as greatly. Whenever you encounter a place name in your 
reading, you should try to find it on a map; to locate events 
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in their physical settings will likewise make them more vivid. 
Notice in how small an area Christian history takes place (up 
to the Renaissance, anyway) in comparison with the scale of 
events in the modern world. 


STUDY GUIDE FOR CHAPTER 1 

In this introductory chapter the author explains in a clear way 
his assumptions about the nature and importance of studying 
history, as well as his prejudices as a church historian, and he 
lays out the plan of the work. You will find it very valuable to 
read and reread this chapter, keeping in mind what Booty 
says as you read the rest of the book. The chief assumption 
made, one which is basic to my personal understanding of 
the Gospel, is that history has meaning, and that this mean¬ 
ing is conveyed in and through the events of history. In order 
to make the importance of history vivid and personal, try the 
following exercises. 

• Select from your past a peak experience. Perhaps it will 
be a very sad one, the death of someone close to you; perhaps 
it will be a joyous one, a conversion experience, or falling in 
love; perhaps it will be an uncomfortable one, such as illness 
or an accident. The main thing is that it have strong emotions 
associated with it. Empty your mind of present concerns as 
much as you can. Try to recall the emotions as you recall the 
facts of the experience and relive them again. (This is the kind 
of exercise actors use when they are calling up emotions to 
play a scene.) As the emotions represent themselves to you, 
notice the difference between memory and present experi¬ 
ence. Once you have relived the experience, ask yourself how 
you now differ from your past self. Would you react similarly 
to the same situation now? 

• On the basis of the same recall experience, ask yourself 
how the circumstances of your life were affected. Did you 
change directions in any way in the short run? In the long 
run? 

• This last exercise is something to give preliminary con¬ 
sideration to now, to think about as you continue reading the 
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book, and to meditate on when you've finished. Take the 
topics of the four central chapters of the book and apply them 
to your own life (keeping in mind that their reference is to the 
whole Christian community and not the individual): essen¬ 
tial nature or character; ability to change and adapt; relation¬ 
ship to the outside world; mission or purpose in life. How 
does your personal history affect the way you identify your¬ 
self? How do you maintain faithfulness to your highest ide¬ 
als? What does your past have to do with the way you react to 
the people you meet? How has your past shaped what you 
think you ought to be doing with your life? Each individual 
brings a personal history to every community of which they 
are members; and the communal history is shaped by the 
accumulated personal histories. And personal histories are, 
in turn, shaped by the community. 


STUDY GUIDE FOR CHAPTER 2 

In the next four chapters each topic is discussed in three 
sections: a biography of a person who in some sense typifies 
what he is talking about; some remarks on the point he is 
making; and a chronological survey of the background of his 
point. In this chapter he discusses the essential nature of the 
church as an Anglican conceives it. 

The Biography 

The New Testament writings and the letters of Ignatius of 
Antioch constitute the largest part of the documentary evi¬ 
dence for the development of primitive Christianity into 
catholic Christianity. Ignatius's letters are extraordinarily 
vivid, well worth reading in a translation such as that of Cyril 
Richardson in Early Christian Fathers. What sort of character 
emerges from this presentation of him? Try to imagine 
Ignatius as the pastor of a persecuted community. What are 
his chief concerns as he approaches death? In what ways do 
you find him attractive? In what ways repellent? What can 
you tell about the structure of the church and the quality of 
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relationships within it? In what ways is Ignatius's community 
like the diocese in which you reside? In what ways like your 
parish? In what ways unlike either one? 

The Organizing Principle 

Read the Catechism in the new Prayer Book. How is the 
Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral reflected in it? Read the His¬ 
torical Documents of the church. How do you interpret the 
inclusion of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral among 
them? How does each point of the Quadrilateral—the Scrip¬ 
tures, the creeds, the sacraments, the historic episcopate— 
touch upon your life? Which touch you more closely? Which 
are more remote? 

Historical Survey 

Notice how the tradition of the Episcopal Church is traced: 
from the English church, the western church, the early 
church. What makes our tradition distinctive today? How are 
we like the Roman Church? How are we like the various 
Protestant denominations with which you are familiar? How 
does the author's picture of the medieval church differ from 
his survey of the patristic period? How does the English 
church differ from the churches on the continent of Europe at 
that time? How did the Episcopal Church adapt to post¬ 
revolutionary conditions in America? Do you agree with the 
author (and the bishops at Lambeth) that the centrality of the 
four points of the Quadrilateral can be discerned throughout 
Christian history? 


STUDY GUIDE FOR CHAPTER 3 

In this chapter the ways in which the church has renewed 
and reformed itself in different times and places is discussed, 
and how it has dealt with the problem of its increasing 
distance from the original preaching of the Gospel. 
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The Biography 

Cranmer is clearly one of the key figures in the development 
of what would come to be Anglicanism; all of our Prayer 
Books owe him much. Consider Cranmer's relations with 
Henry, Edward, and Mary and his actions during their 
reigns. What does this tell you about his personality? What 
does his behavior suggest to you about the nature of the 
English Reformation? 

The Organizing Principle 

Booty presents reform and renewal as a constant factor in the 
life of the church, both in the discipline which it urges upon 
its members and in the way in which it adjusts its corporate 
structures, practices, and attitudes. What means do you use 
for the reform of your own life? What is the meaning of corpo¬ 
rate acts of confession and forgiveness such as at the 
Eucharist or Morning Prayer? How do these acts relate to 
individual ways of dealing with guilt? How do you approach 
amendment of life? When you feel the need of renewal, 
what is the nature of the standard you feel you have fallen 
short of? Look at the baptismal service in the new Prayer 
Book. How does it talk about reform and renewal in the indi¬ 
vidual? What place does the community have in individual 
renewal? How are questions of renewal and reform involved 
in the controversy over the ordination of women? Over 
Prayer Book revision? 

Historical Survey 

How are martyrdom and monasticism connected? What 
are the social conditions in which monasticism grew? Both 
Augustine and Pelagius address the problem of a church be¬ 
come prosperous in a changing world. How do their con¬ 
cerns differ? How do Gregory and Francis differ in their re¬ 
sponses to restoring the integrity of the Christian life? How 
do Luther and Erasmus differ in temperament? How are poli¬ 
tics and theology united in the English Reformation? How is 
the English Reformation different from the Continental Ref- 
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ormation? What did the Church of England lack that the 
Methodist movement sought to restore? Why do you suppose 
that revivalism, which characterizes so much of American 
religion, has not been a very significant factor among Epis¬ 
copalians? How do the reform movements which Booty men¬ 
tions, Evangelicalism, Anglo-Catholicism, and Liberalism, 
fulfill some of the same functions among us? Do you see any 
signs of change in the response of Episcopalians to enthusias¬ 
tic religion? 


STUDY GUIDE FOR CHAPTER 4 

In this chapter the author explores the ways in which the holy 
community has related to the larger community and suggests 
what he sees as the correct way for them to be related. 

The Biography 

Notice what we read about Maurice's private life, his 
devotional life. How does this inform his public positions? 
How does Maurice distinguish between the church and the 
world? How does he conceive the church's task in relation to 
the world? What part does his idea of sacrifice play in this? 
How does Maurice differ from his socialist colleagues in 
method? In aims and goals? 

The Organizing Principle 

Consider the five ways in which church and world are related 
according to Niebuhr's typology. Which of them do you see 
at work in the relation between church and world in our own 
day? Christianity began its life as a persecuted minority on 
the fringes of the Hellenistic world. As a Christian in the 
modern world do you ever feel that you stand over against 
that world? In what ways? In what programs of a social action 
or social service sort does your parish engage? Or your dio¬ 
cese? Are these programs undertaken in isolation from or in 
cooperation with secular groups and agencies? Do you make 
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your reasons for engaging (or not engaging) in such programs 
explicit? 

Historical Survey 

Now that you have had the data presented to you in several 
different contexts, you are probably beginning to have a pic¬ 
ture of what the early church was like (and the medieval, 
Reformation, and modern churches as well). Given what you 
know, can you account for the violence of the Roman govern¬ 
ment's initial reaction to the church? In what ways was the 
recognition of the church in the fourth century to the church's 
advantage? In what ways to its disadvantage? How does the 
coronation of Charlemagne typify the tension which the mid¬ 
dle ages felt between church and world? How does the doc¬ 
trine of the separation of church and state begin to emerge in 
the Renaissance? How is it seen in colonial America? How did 
the Social Gospel movement attempt to bridge that separa¬ 
tion? Do you see the thought of F. D. Maurice as applicable to 
the church's present circumstances? 


STUDY GUIDE FOR CHAPTER 5 

In this chapter the nature of mission and the relationship 
between mission and renewal and reform are discussed. 

The Biography 

In what ways does Brent's life justify the statement that he 
was typical of "the emerging twentieth century"? How does 
he differ from the subjects of the other biographies you have 
been reading? Consider the five principles for missionaries 
which Brent lays down. Can you discern the operation of 
these principles in his life? How does his missionary activity 
relate to his ecumenical activity? 

The Organizing Principle 

How does the book view the relation between the mission of 
Christ and the missionary activity of the church? In what 
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missionary endeavors does your parish or diocese engage? Is 
the field of such endeavors foreign or domestic? How do you 
see the relation between mission and social action or service 
projects? 

Historical Survey 

What factors facilitated the expansion of Christianity 
throughout Europe? What factors inhibited it? During the 
period of European colonial expansion, in what ways were 
missionaries a mitigating factor? In what ways did they con¬ 
tribute to the dissolution of native cultures? How does the 
author account for the reversal of the great Protestant mis¬ 
sion? How do recent activities differ from those of the past? 
How is a united church a more effective instrument of 
mission? 


STUDY GUIDE FOR CHAPTER 6 

In this chapter Booty sums up what he has been telling us. In 
the first part of the chapter he reviews how the four issues 
around which the four central chapters have been centered 
have operated in the lives and thought of the subjects of his 
biographies. In the second part of the chapter he introduces 
us to Janani Luwum the recently martyred East African 
bishop. The accounts of his martyrdom, which most of us 
read in the newspapers, were extraordinarily vivid and ter¬ 
rifying in their starkness. Can you imagine yourself making 
this kind of witness? 



















































Part Two 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 

Now that you have read The Church in History you are in a 
position to help others come to terms with the material which 
it covers and issues which it raises. You have been asked to 
lead a discussion group centered around the book. The first 
step is to read the book again, perhaps twice more, from the 
point of view of sharing it with others. When other people 
are looking to you for guidance you will want to be as well 
prepared as possible. On the other hand, your effectiveness in 
a group study project like this will depend, not so much on 
your expertise in church history, as it will on your general 
capacity as a leader. If people know you and trust you as a 
leader in other contexts in your parish, they may well follow 
you in this context. In fact, your not being a professional 
church historian or other kind of teacher may be a positive 
advantage. People will not be anxious that the experience 
might be too much like school. 

The role of leader in these discussion groups should be that 
of initiator and helper. But even if you are not representing 
yourself as an authority on the subject, you must still be 
prepared to make enough basic decisions about the running 
of the group so that people feel they have a secure structure in 
which to proceed. At any moment during the course of group 
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discussion you must be prepared to steer the conversation 
into the most fruitful channels possible. It is the leader's task 
to make decisions in situations where people cannot make 
them for themselves. This is a delicate problem: if you don't 
exercise enough control the discussion will wander so far that 
people will become restless; if you exercise too much control, 
you will kill the spontaneous digressions which are often part 
of real learning. In the group which you lead you will have to 
decide (or let people tell you) which side of this fine line you are 
on. 

The purpose of this second part of the Use Guide is to 
provide you with three different models for structuring dis¬ 
cussion groups based on The Church in History. The first 
model gives plans for six forty-five-minute sessions and does 
not demand outside preparation from the participants. The 
second model gives plans for six hour-and-a-half sessions and 
expects somewhat greater commitment from the partici¬ 
pants. Both plans will demand equal diligence on the leader's 
part. The third model suggests how material from the book 
can be used as the focus of a weekend retreat. 

There are two things to remember as a "teacher." First, 
you will never learn a subject so well as when you have to 
teach it. Second, even if you are not a real expert on the 
subject, you can still help students if you are at least a chapter 
ahead of them. 


FIRST MODEL 

SIX FORTY-FIVE-MINUTE SESSIONS 

There are several contexts in which this model could be used. 
It would serve as an adult Sunday morning class; it would work, 
say, with an established parish group which is accustomed to 
meet for a mid-week Eucharist, lunch, and program; and it 
would also work as an educational component in a Lenten 
program. Since it would be intended to include as many 
members of the congregation or sub-group of the congrega¬ 
tion as possible, you couldn't depend on everyone reading 
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the book; in fact, maybe only you will have done so. In 
short-term, low-commitment situations you might consider a 
series of discussions based on the themes of the book, ini¬ 
tiated by you with material from the book. These would be 
discussions in which participants would be asked to contrib¬ 
ute their thoughts and feelings on the topic. Thus the book 
becomes the structure of the series and the resource material 
for the leader. The setting for these discussions could be al¬ 
most anywhere: a room with easy chairs where people may 
have been drinking coffee (and may well continue to do so), a 
table around which people have just eaten a meal, or a church 
school classroom. You will want a blackboard or newsprint to 
write on. This model could work with as many as twenty - 
four or thirty-six participants, but a dozen would be better; if 
the group is very large, you will inevitably look like a lecturer 
and you will probably find it difficult to encourage 
discussion. 

Session 1: Introduction 

If people do not know each other let them introduce them¬ 
selves first. It is essential that they know something about 
each other. Do everything possible to establish a warm, 
friendly, inviting environment. Next, introduce the book 
and explain its relationship to the discussion series in which 
they are participating (although it will no doubt have been 
mentioned in the advertising). Urge as many of the partici¬ 
pants as possible to read the book, assuring them that not 
only is the book good in itself and that you enjoyed it, but 
also that reading it will increase the benefits of their discus¬ 
sion. 

Explain that the next four sessions will be centered around 
four themes: the essential nature of the church, renewal and 
reform, the relationship between the church and the rest of 
the world, and mission. This should take fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Finally, spend the rest of the session in an emo¬ 
tional memory exercise like the one suggested in part one. 
You will have to explain that this is ari exercise designed to 
make vivid the importance of history, and then show them 
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what you mean by sharing such a memory with them. You 
may not want to share the one you first thought of, and might 
choose one specially for a public context. Describe the cir¬ 
cumstances of the experience; describe the emotions you as¬ 
sociate with the experience as vividly as you can; then com¬ 
ment on how the experience affected your character, and how 
that alteration showed itself in future situations. Invite other 
people to share an experience too. 

You may well have better luck in groups whose 
members know each other well or with participants who 
know you well and trust you. Be prepared to help people 
structure their telling of the experience. End by suggesting 
that who you are has a lot to do with what you've done and 
what has happened to you, and that who you are affects what 
you will do and suffer; mention that communities like the 
church also have histories which deeply affect their ongoing 
reality. 


Session 2: The Nature of the Church 


Provide people with copies of the new Prayer Book and ask 
them to turn to the section on Historical Documents of the 
Church. Flip through the pages with them slowly, pointing 
out the wide time span which these documents show. When 
you get to the text of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral, 
share with them what you know about its historical context, 
and ask someone to read it aloud. Then ask people to name 
the four items which the document sets forth and write them 
on your newsprint. 

Spend the rest of the period trying to get people to express 
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will have to move on to a new item every five to seven min¬ 
utes. If discussion is slow to start, ask people, for instance, 
whether they read the Bible and what they think it means; 
whether they listen to it being read in church; ask them 
whether they ever have trouble with the "I" or "We" of the 
creeds; ask which of the sacraments means the most to them 
and which the least; ask how they understand the authority 
of the bishop and other clergy. Write down as many re¬ 
sponses as you can. Save five or ten minutes at the very end 
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to give some historical examples of how these four elements 
have been persistent marks of the catholic church since the 
time of Ignatius of Antioch. But be prepared to sacrifice your 
remarks to a lively discussion if one gets started. 

Session 3: Renewal and Reform 

The intention of this plan is to allege a connection between 
the renewal and reform of the individual and that of the 
larger body, the church, and to present renewal and reform as 
constant factors. Take Prayer Books and read through the 
baptismal liturgy, you reading the celebrant's part, the par¬ 
ticipants responding. Ask people to comment on the kind of 
renewal and reform which it supposes. Now do the same 
with the forms for the reconciliation of a penitent. Point out 
the distinction between the once-and-for-all character of bap¬ 
tism and the repeatability of auricular confession, noting that 
confession is in fact the church's ongoing way of dealing 
with our falling short of the baptismal covenant. Having 
made the point in the case of the individual that renewal and 
reform are constant tasks, spend fifteen minutes telling 
people about reform movements such as monasticism, the 
Continental Reformation, and the English Reformation, end¬ 
ing with Evangelicalism, Liberalism, or Anglo-Catholicism, 
whichever figures largest in the tradition of your own parish. 


Session 4: The Church and the World 

Invite people to express their views on three recent political 
movements and the church's involvement in them, such as the 
civil rights movement, the Vietnam war protest, abortion law 
reform, the gay rights movement—any three movements 
which will provoke difference of opinion in the group you are 
working with. Spend about ten minutes on each issue; con¬ 
dense people's remarks and write them on your newsprint. 
Point out that disagreement on the correct relationship be¬ 
tween the church and the rest of the world is currently wide¬ 
spread and that this relationship has worked out variously in 
different historical contexts, using whatever examples spring 
readily to mind. Then read them the full account of 
Niebuhr's five types of relationship between Christ and cul- 
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ture. Ask them to comment first on what you have just read 
and finally to comment again on the three cases with which 
the session began. 

Session 5: Mission 

Begin by mentioning the various missionary enterprises in 
which the Episcopal Church has engaged in recent years 
which the participants may know about—Mutual Responsi¬ 
bility and Interdependence in the Body of Christ (MRI), the 
General Convention Special Program, and now Venture in 
Mission (VIM). Contribute what you can about the historical 
background of these programs. Try to get people to say what 
they think about these programs. Note the distinction be¬ 
tween foreign and domestic missions. Ask people to com¬ 
ment on the various social action or social service projects in 
which your own parish and diocese may be engaged. Ask 
people why they think the church engages in such activity 
and make Booty's point about the mission of Christ. After 
about thirty minutes, shift the conversation to the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Movement, first explaining its historical connection with 
missions. Ask what significance the Ecumenical Movement 
has in people's lives and how it may be seen as increasing the 
effectiveness of the mission of the church. 


Session 6: Conclusion 


Read to the participants the stark account of the martyrdom of 
janani Luwum. Stress as the book does the way in which 
Luwum sums up the themes with which the series has dealt, 
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SECOND MODEL 

SIX HOUR- AND-A-HALF SESSIONS 

This model is intended for use in situations where a substan¬ 
tial amount of effort can be expected from participants and 
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where all or most of them can be expected to exercise the 
function of leader. These sessions could be useful in the 
course of training lay readers or (adult) acolytes or visitors. 
You might want to invite people to participate who have been 
regularly attending Christian education class for a while. 
Perhaps it would be possible to gather a more or less stable 
group which might meet for a year and work through several of 
the volumes in the Church's Teaching Series. At any rate, 
this design supposes that the necessity of reading the book 
will have been part of the advertising for the series. This 
design also supposes that some people at least will have read 
the first chapter in preparation for the first session. The more 
intensive nature of this model makes it desirable that the 
group number not much more than twelve. Meet in a room 
around a table, since you will have books and papers to refer 
to; you will need a blackboard or newsprint. These sessions 
are conceived of as being without a break. 

Although the last session will be structured somewhat dif¬ 
ferently, the first five sessions will each have three compo¬ 
nents: a report (or reports) on a chapter of the book; discus¬ 
sion of the chapter; discussion of the issue which the chapter 
deals with. Each part is conceived of as half an hour, although 
you may very well want to adjust the time according to the 
specific needs of the group you are leading. People should 
bring their books with them to each meeting. 

• The first component consists in a chapter summary so 
that the basis for subsequent discussion is clear. For the first 
session you as a leader will want to present the material. But 
at the beginning of the first session, as you are explaining the 
design of the series (a session on each chapter of the book) 
and the structure of the sessions (three components to each 
session), go around the table and ask people to take respon¬ 
sibility for reporting on a chapter or part of a chapter. Perhaps 
the group will be small enough to allow each person to report 
on a whole chapter; perhaps one person will report on the 
biography and organizing principle and another on the his¬ 
torical survey. If there are people who don't want to do this, 
don't push them. Some people will be able to do this easily 
and unaided; but the rest will look to you for help. Perhaps 
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this Use Guide will be helpful to them. Perhaps you will want 
to meet with the person sometime before the session to help 
him or her focus their remarks and to ease whatever nervous¬ 
ness they might feel. This means of course that you will have 
to do a summary (at least mentally) for every chapter; you will 
also have to fill in if there are any hitches along the way, or if 
someone drops out of the group or has to be absent. The 
advantage of this approach lies in the fact that many people 
will have an opportunity to try their hand in a leadership 
position. It will mean more work for you than if you just did 
it yourself; but the rewards of working on a one-to-one basis 
are very great. During the delivery of the report you should 
be prepared to correct only in the case of gravest error or 
misinformation. The other participants have read the chapter 
themselves and may well have their own opinions. 

• Make it clear to the person who is reporting for each 
session that you hope for his or her active involvement in the 
discussion which follows, both with questions and answers. 
The discussion should, for this component, remain as close to 
the text of the book as possible. Probably you and the re¬ 
porter for the session can come up with questions which will 
elicit lively discussion from participants. Here are some sug¬ 
gestions foi each clutpl^i 

Chapter 1: How are Booty's self-limitations (20th century, 
American, male, Episcopalian, seminary teacher, English Re¬ 
naissance scholar) reflected in this chapter? In the design of 
this book? Chapter 2: How are the points of the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral reflected in the thought of Ignatius? 
(Pay close attention to the quotes which are given.) How 
were the integrity of these points maintained during the En¬ 
glish Reformation? How did the Episcopal Church in Amer¬ 
ica deal with its loss of episcopal government as a result of the 
American Revolution? Chapter 3: How does Cranmer react to 
each of the three sovereigns under whom he served? How is 
Cranmer's behavior typical of the English Reformation? Of 
the English church? Discuss the personalities of Luther and 
Erasmus. Which was more influential in England? Why? 
Chapter 4: How do Maurice's goals differ from those of his 
other socialist colleagues? How does the social situation of the 
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medieval church differ from that of the church in our own 
times? How do they differ in their relationship to power? 
Chapter 5: Discuss the relationship between Brent's mission¬ 
ary activity and his ecumenical interests. (Again, notice the 
quotations which are provided.) How is Brent typical of 
the 20th century? How do you relate the mission of the church 
to the mission of Christ? You may discover that an in-depth 
discussion of one question may take as much time as you 
want to spend; you probably won't find time to discuss ques¬ 
tions relative to every period for every session. The point is to 
talk history and adduce as much detail as you are able. En¬ 
courage people to consult the book during the sessions, pay¬ 
ing special attention to the wealth of primary source material 
in which the book abounds. 

• The last component is meant to consist in the exercises 
proposed in the first model. You will have to adapt them 
somewhat both as regards time and as regards the leader's 
role. With a group of people who have all read the book and 
at least one other person well-prepared you probably won't 
have to indicate the point of the exercise quite as strongly as 
is sometimes necessary with a group that hasn't. A careful 
study and discussion of the historical material will produce a 
deeper and more informed response to the issues which the 
book raises. 

As for the sixth session, use the same procedure as in the 
first model to read and discuss the account of the martyr¬ 
dom of Janani Luwum; but in discussing how Luwum sums 
up the themes of the book you may expect people to be able 
to bring in examples of the theme from other periods. 


THIRD MODEL 

A WEEKEND RETREAT OR QUIET DAY 

It may be that what's wanted in your parish is a weekend 
study group which compresses the six sessions of one of the 
previous models (or something in between) into a weekend 
at a diocesan conference center. This could be done. But let 
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me suggest that the biographical portions of The Church in 
History (including all of chapter 6) could very effectively serve 
as the focus for meditation at a retreat or quiet day. Silence is 
a context for self-knowledge and for knowledge of God; most 
of us learn about ourselves and about God in the context of 
active and busy lives. Periods of silence (which need to be 
structured externally for those of us with little practice in it) 
can be cleansing and refreshing experiences; one hopes for a 
better understanding of what one must go back and do. 

Your role as leader of a retreat or quiet day would be to read 
the selections. You will find that the volume reads as if it 
were meant to be spoken aloud; but you must rehearse sev¬ 
eral times and more (at least once with someone listening) 
if people are to get the most from the experience. 
Remember to speak more slowly than you think you need to. 
Lively but not stagey is what to aim for. The setting, of 
course, will affect how you read—whether you are reading 
from a lectern in church, or in a dining room or common 
room. The greater your distance from your audience the big¬ 
ger you need to make your "performance." 

But most important of all is to remember your goal for 
yourself and your group: to give people room to be silent and 
meditate on the living of a Christian life. 

WEEKEND RETREAT: SAMPLE SCHEDULE 

Friday evening (after dinner): Ignatius 

Saturday morning: Cranmer 

Saturday noon (during lunch): Maurice 

Saturday afternoon: Brent 

Saturday evening (after dinner): Chapter 6 

Sunday morning: Eucharist or Morning Prayer 

(Observe silence from after dinner on Friday until after church on 
Sunday morning.) 

QUIET DAY: SAMPLE SCHEDULE 

9 a.m. Coffee 
9:30 a.m. Ignatius 
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10:30 a.m. 

12 Noon 

2 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

4 p.m. 

Cranmer 

Maurice (during lunch) 

Brent 

Chapter 6 

Coming together for refreshments and sharing of 


experiences 

(Observe silence from after coffee until the final coming together.) 
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